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An UNCOMFORTABLE SITUATION. Page 136. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE ; 


or, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GOLD RESTORED. 


y Peed could see no good reason why Dock 
Vincent and the steward of the yacht 
should be such deadly enemies as to draw 
- pistols on each other. He had come on board 
for a travelling bag, which Bessie ‘had left in 
her state-room, and he was not prepared for 
the scene that met his view in the cabin. 





ot 

‘‘ What are you about, Augustus? ” demand- 
ed he. 

But the steward was obliged to attend to the 
ugly customer opposite him at the table, and 
he made no reply — a piece of rudeness, how- 
ever, which he regretted as an absolute ne- 
cessity. 

‘* Captain Dock Vincent, I will trouble you 
to lay your weapon on the table,” said the 
steward. “If you don’t do it, I will fire.” 

Dock did it. ; 

“* Pardon me, Captain Fairfield, for my ru 
ness in not replying to your question,” coy 
tinued Augustus. ; 

“T asked you what you were about,” re- 
peated Levi. 
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“TI was about to shoot this ruffian, and I 
should have done so if I had not happened to 
observe, in good time, that his weapon was 
not in condition to go off.” 

Dock Vincent rose from his seat, leaving his 
revolver on the table. Probably he had not 
expected to use it, believing the sight of it 
would be sufficient to intimidate the steward, 
and induce him to give up the three bags of 
gold. ‘ He looked at the colored man, then at 
Levi. The former had dropped his revolver, 
seeing which the ruffian walked towards the 
cabin door. As the movement was not op- 
posed, he ran up the steps, jumped into his 
boat, and pulled for the Caribbee. 

Levi again impatiently demanded an expla- 
nation of the scene he had witnessed. The 
steward, commencing back at the day of the 
examination, related, in his prolix and gran- 
diloquent speech, all the events in which he had 
been the chief actor, up to the current incident 
of the day. He did not confess that he had 
been tempted to steal the money, for he re- 
garded the overcoming of the temptation as a 
sufficient virtue, without the humiliation of 
exposing his own weakness. 

“Then the gold is on board now!” ex- 
claimed the astonished Levi. 

“Yes, sir; it is concealed in the run,” re- 
plied Augustus. 

** Why didn’t you tell me of all this before?” 

** Because I wished to find the men that stole 
the money. I thought I could do it better alone 
than I could with the constables, or anybody 
else,” answered Augustus; but he hung his 
head as he thought of the dishonest purpose 
he had cherished. 

He had resisted the temptation, but his con- 
science was sensitive enough to make him re- 
gret that he had even been tempted to steal. 

Levi was thoughtful and troubled. The tri- 
umphant vindication of his captain which the 
steward had promised himself to bring about 
was not likely to be realized. The gold was 
on board of the yacht, and could be restored 
to Mr. Fairfield; but the vessel’ had been 
searched for it, and restoring it looked more 
like confirming the vile charge against him 
than like disproving it. Perhaps it would be 
better for his reputation to keep the money 
until the return of Ben Seaver; but Levi could 

believe it was right to retain the gold even 
Gee sine’ day. He was honest and true, and 
determined to do his duty before God and 

man, letting his reputation take care of itself. 

He directed the steward to bring out the bags 
from their hiding-place. The name on the tow- 
cloth, in his uricle’s cramped writing, assured 
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him’there could be no mistake in regard to the 
ownership. The steward told him there was 
thirty-eight hundred and fifty dollars in the 
bags — one hundred and fifty dollars less than 
the sum lost. The robbers had probably taken 
out one hundred dollars for present use, and 
‘fifty for the snare which was to intrap the 
captain of the yacht. One of the bags had 
‘been emptied, and its contents distributed 
among the other three. 

The gold was transferred to the boat, the 
cabin doors and forward scuttles were locked, 
and Levi, accompanied by the steward, pulled 
ashore, and landed at Mr. Watson’s house. 

The exciting story of the recovery of the 
money was repeated, and the young skipper 
declared his intention to restore the bays to 
Mr. Fairfield. Mr. Watson volunteered to go 
go with him‘on this interesting errand. With 
the bags in his hands, Levi entered the kitchen, 


-where his uncle was seated, followed by his 


constant friend. 

“ There is your money, uncle Nathan,” said 
he, as he placed the bags on the table. 

“What! the gold?” demanded the miser, 
with breathless eagerness. 

“Yes, sir, the gold,” replied Levi. 

** All of it?” gasped the old man, rising fram 
his chair, while his frame trembled under the 
excitement of the moment. 

** All but one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“JT think you ought to give me back the 
whole on’t, Levi.” 

“Fifty dollars more of it is in the hands of 
Squire Saunders.” 

“But then there’s a hund’ed gone,” added 
the old man, as he clutched the bags, and 
raised them to test their weight. 

“T suppose the. thieves took a hundred dol- 
lars of the money,” said Levi. 

** Who’s the thieves ?” 

“T don’t know who they are; but I think 
they will be discovered in due time. The 
steward of the yacht found these bags in the 
old fish-house that was burned.” 

Mr. Watson and Levi had agreed that-the 
ends of justice would best be answered by say- 
ing no more than this at present. Both of 
them were satisfied that Dock Vincent was one 
of the robbers, but unfortunately there was no 
evidence that connected him with the crime. 
Though he had gone on board the yacht, and 
demanded the gold of the steward, he had. 
done so in the name of the owner; and the 
act was consistent with his position as the 
agent of Mr. Fairfield. * 

The old man asked a great many questions, 
but he obtained only the facts; all theories and 
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suspicions were suppressed. Mr. Watson had 
sent. the steward for Mr, Gayles, and. before 
they left the miser’s house he arrived; and the 
party proposed to visit the fish-house, and ex- 
amine the premises, in search of any evidence 
that might be obtained. 

Though Mr. Fairfield was overjoyed to find 
his gold, his satisfaction did not prevent him 
from growling sorely at the loss of the hun- 
dred dollars. He insisted that Levi ought to 
make it up to him. He followed the party out 
of the house, and would have gone to the ruins 
of the Hotel de Poisson with them, if Dock 
Vincent, who had just landed, had not joined 
him. 

The steward told his story over again; and 
the metallic parts of the lantern, which still re- 
mained there, were a partial confirmation of 
the truth of it. Mr. Gayles took possession of 
these pieces, hoping to be able to prove some- 
thing by them. While they were still discuss- 
ing the matter, Dock Vincent and Mr. Fair- 
field joined them. 

“If you make up that hund’ed dollars, Levi, 
I won’t say nothin’ more about it,” whined the 
old man. 

“T shall not do so, uncle Nathan,” replied 
Levi. . 

“ Certainly not,” added Mr. Watson. 

“ He ought to do it,” interposed Dock. ‘‘ He 
stole the money, and the least he can do is to 
give it all back.” 

“TI do not wish to hold any conversation 
with you on the subject,” answered the mer- 
chant, coldly. 

“TI suppose you don’t,” sneered Dock. ‘It 
has all turned out just as I said it would. Levi 
stole the money, and got that black steward to 
help him when he was like to be found out. I 
knew, all the time, that money was on board 
the yacht; and Squire Fairfield may thank me 
for getting it for him. I made the steward own 
up that the gold was on board; and after that 
Levi didn’t dare to keep it any longer. I sup- 
pose you don’t want to say anything more about 
it after that.” 

“‘Not to you,” added Mr. Watson, as he 
walked away, followed by his companions. 

“ There, Squire Fairfield, you can see them 
sneaking off like sheep-stealers,” said Dock. 
“It's just as I tell you, you may depend upon 
it; and if Levi don’t make up that hundred, 
I should put him through a course of sprouts.” 

“He ought to gim me. the whole of the 
money,” replied Mr. Fairfield, who accepted 
Dock’s explanation in regard. to the recovery 
of the gold, 

“I reckon you'll get it yet. But, Squire 
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Fairfield, I expect I shall get off in two or 
three days, now, and I want that money I 
spoke to you about,” added Dock, as they 
walked .towards the road. “I am .going to, 
sail for New York. first, buy the goods there, 
and then go to Australia. You are going to 
make thirty thousand dollars out of me, and 
you can afford to accommodate me a little.._ I, 
expect you will get the whole thirty thousand 
before I sail from New York; I know you 
will.” 

Dock talked half of that night to the old 
man, and finally persuaded hifn to raise the 
sum, he required. The gold which had been 
restored to him made up a large portion of it, 
and the next day he obtained the rest. The 
emigrant had sold his house, and disposed 
of his furniture to the buyer, who was to have 
possession as soon as Dock sailed. 

While Mr. Fairfield and his villanous com- 
panion were discussing the loan, Mr. Gayles 
called at Dock’s house, after dark, to borrow 
a lantern, having ascertained that he had re- 
cently purchased one at a store in town. 

‘* We haven’t any lantern now,” replied Mrs. 
Vincent. ; 

“I thought you had one. Captain Vincent 
bought one not long ago,” added the constable. 

* Well, he hasn’t any now. I’m sure I don’t 
know what’s become of it. It may be he left 
it on board of the vessel. He never said what 
had become of it.” 

Without having proved the fact, Mr. Gayles 
was satisfied that Dock’s lantern. was the one 
broken by the steward when he fell from the 
loft of the fish-house. The parts he had taken 
from the ruins corresponded, in size and form, 
with one which the shopkeeper declared was like 
that he had sold Dock. The constable worked 
hard to obtain evidence enough to warrant the 
arrest of Dock before he sailed for Australia; - 
but Squire Cleaves declared that the lantern 
was not sufficient. 

On the day after Dock obtained the money 
from Mr. Fairfield, he moved his family on 
board of the Caribbee, which had already 
cleared at the custom-house. Mr. Gayles was 
alarmed lest he should escape, and hastened to 
Squire Cleaves for advice. 

‘* We must not let him go,” said the lawyer. 
“Where is that colored man, Mr, Ebénier?” 

“I saw him at Mr. Watson’s house ten min- 
utes ago.” 

‘ Bring him to me.” 

The steward was brought to him, and he was 
induced to. make a charge against Dock of .as- 
sault and battery. A warrant. was obtained, 
and Mr. Gayles, with a sufficient posse, went 
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to the Caribbee to arrest him. His wife, and 
aman whose name was not known, but who 
was said to be a passenger in the schooner, de- 
clared that he had gone to New York on busi- 
ness, and the vessel would not sail till his 
return. Certainly Dock was not on board, 
and it was ascertained at the depot that he 
had taken the train for Boston. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MAT MOGMORE. 


M® GAYLES watched the Caribbee night 
and day; but he saw nothing of Dock 
Vincent. Mr. Fairfield said his neighbor and 
friend had informed him, several days before, 
of his intention to go to New York. The con- 
stable was forced to believe that the people on 
board his vessel had told the truth, and he 
could only wait for his return. Of course the 
Caribbee would not sail on her long voyage 
without him, and there seemed to be but little 
danger of losing his man. 

The only strange circumstance was, that Dock 
had sent his family on board of the vessel; but 
he had not much consideration for his wife and 
children, and would not scruple to add a week 
of confinement to the three or four months’ 
duration of the proposed voyage. The man 
on board, who was said to be a passenger, and 
was a stranger in Rockport, appeared to take 
a lively interest in the affairs of the vessel and 
her owner. It was surmised that, as Dock was 
not a skilful navigator, he had been employed 
to furnish the science for the vessel. Neither 
he nor any one on board professed to know 
when Dock would return, or when the Carib- 
bee would sail. 

On Monday evening, when Dock had been 
gone three days, Levi had taken tea at Mr. 
Watson’s, and was reading the daily paper, 
which the merchant had brought from Boston. 

“That’s too bad!” suddenly exclaimed the 
young skipper, dropping the paper, and look- 
ing at Bessie. 

** What's too bad, Levi?” she asked. 

“There’s to be a yacht race in Portland har- 
bor to-morrow, at eleven o'clock, to sail for a 
silver pitcher.” 

“IT do not see anything wicked in that,” 
laughed Bessie. 

“Nor I, but it is wicked that I did not know 
of it before. Iam sure The Starry Flag will 
beat anything of her size this side of New 
York; and I am provoked to think I did not 
know of this race sooner, for a silver pitcher 
would be a very handsome ornament for our 
cabin.* 





“Ts it too late now?” asked Mr. Watson. 

“The race comes off at eleven, to-morrow 
forenoon, and five yachts have already en- 
tered,” answered Levi, glancing at the paper 
again. 

‘* Well, haven’t you time to sail down there 
before the race?” 

“If we sail to-night we have time enough. 
We can get there in ten hours with a good 
breeze; with a stiff one, in six,” replied Levi, 
beginning to be excited. 

* How is the wind now?” 

* About west — a six-knot breeze.” 

* Let us start at once, then. I had as lief 
sleep on board the yacht as on shore,” said 
Mr. Watson. 

“© O, do go!” exclaimed Bessie. 

“Do go!” repeated Mr. Watson, laughing. 
“Do you expect to sail in a regatta, Bessie?” 

“To be sure I do! I must go, father! I 
have been longing, ever since we had the 
yacht, to sail in a real live race.” 

‘But, Bessie, we must make a night run to 
Portland.” 

*¢So much the better! I shall enjoy it above 
all things. My state-room on board is iust as 
good as my chamber up stairs, and I like it 
better.” . 

“Your aunt Mary is sick, and cannot go 
with you,” suggested her father, alluding to 
Mrs. McGilvery. 

‘¢ But you are going, father,” persisted Bessie. 
- “True, lam; but—” 

‘Do let me go, father.” 

“T suppose you must go if you insist upon it.” 

“T do insist with all my might!” exclaimed 
Bessie, delighted with the prospect. 

“It will take us a couple of hours to get 
ready,” said Levi, as he looked at his watch; 
“but we can get off by ten o’clock. The only 
difficulty I can see is, that yachts must be en- 
tered on the day-before the race ;” and he picked 
up the newspaper again. 

** We must get over that somehow,” replied 
Mr. Watson, who seemed to be quite as much 
interested as Levi and his daughter. 

“How? With the best breeze we can expect, 
we'can hardly reach Portland before six in the 
morning.” 

“While you are getting the yacht ready, I 
will ride over to Gloucester, and telegraph to a 
friend of mine in Portland, who will have The 
Starry Flag entered to-night.” 

“ That will do it splendidly !” exclaimed Bes- 
sie, delighted to have the obstacle removed. 

‘The cook and steward are on board, but 


the hands are all at home,” said Levi. “Iwill , 


go and find them.” 
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Mr. Watson rang the bell, and ordered the 
horse and buggy. Bessie went to her room to 
prepare for the cruise, and Levi hastened over 
to Mr. Mogmore’s house, where he found Mat, 
whom he sent to look up the other three hands. 
The young skipper pulled off to the yacht. The 
water tanks were examined, and found to con- 
tain.a week’s supply at least. The steward was 
sent on shore, with directions to bring off the 
men, and a stock of ice and fresh provisions, 
after he had put the two state-rooms in order. 

By the time Augustus had procured his steak, 
chops, butter, milk, and ice, the four hands had 
assembled at the landing-place, in readiness to 
go on board. 

‘“‘ Hurry up, now!” said the steward. ‘ Cap- 
tain Fairfield is waiting for us.” 

‘“ Theret” exclaimed Mat Mogmore, “I have 
forgotten one thing. The captain told me to 
see Mr. Gayles, and tell him the yacht was 
going to Portland; and I did not think of it 
till this minute.” 

“ We can’t wait for you,” replied the steward, 
impatiently. 

“You needn’t wait. I will get some one to 
put me on board. Go ahead!” And Mat 
ran up the rocks, and hastened towards Mr. 
Gayles’s house. 

But he hurried only a moment, till the dark- 
ness concealed his form from his shipmates. 
Instead of going up to the town, he returned 
to the landing-place as soon as the boat had 
left. While he stood on the rocks, the clock 
struck nine. A few moments later, a boat, 
containing one man, pulled up to the Point. 

‘Is it all right?” asked the person in the 
boat. 

“All right,” answered Mat Mogmore, as he 
stepped into the boat. ‘‘ We have no time to 
lose; Mr. Watson will return soon.” 

Mat took one of the. oars, and they rowed 
over to the landing-place, in the rear of Mr. 
Watson’s house. Mat went up to the side door, 
and rang the bell. He was admitted to the 
entry, and told the servant he wished to see 
Miss Watson. Bessie, who was now all ready, 
came down stairs with her travelling bag in 
her hand. 

‘* Captain Fairfield sent me on shore for 
you,” said Mat. 

‘* Where is my father?” asked Bessie. 

“He is on board. He was in a hurry to see 
the captain, and went on board with the stew- 
ard. The yacht is all ready to sail now,.as soon 
as you go on board.” 

It was not exactly like Levi to send one of 
his hands after her; but the yacht was going 
off in a hurry, and he must be very busy. | It 
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was strange that her father did not come home 
before he went on board; but perhaps he had 
learned something more about the race, and 
was in haste to inform Levi of it. She was 
only afraid that the trip would be abandoned. 
Her mother came to the entry, told her to 
‘‘ wrap up warm,” be careful not to take cold, 
and then kissed her with an affectionate adieu. 
Mat Mogmore led the way down to the boat, 
and assisted her to a seat in the stern-sheets. 

The night was clear; but it was quite dark, 
and the darkness on the water is dceper and 
more dense, to a person unaccustomed to the 
sea, than on the land. Bessie was not afraid, 
but after the boat had gone a few rods from 
the shore, she had no idea where she was, for 
the gloom of night breeds confusion in the 
mind on the sea. 

Bessie did not recognize Mat’s companion in 
the boat; but she supposed he was one of the 
crew of the yacht. He did not speak, and she 
had no reason to suspect that anything was 
wrong. Mat Mogmore was well known to 
her, and had been long before the yacht was 
built. He was one of Levi’s hands, and his 
presence, if she had had any suspicions, would 
have been enough to satisfy her. 

** How dark it is!” said Bessie to Mat, who 
pulled the after oar. 


‘Not very dark, miss,” replied ‘Mat. ‘‘ The 


‘stars are out, and we don’t call it very dark 


when we can see them.” 

‘* But I cannot see anything, or tell where I 
am. I can see the lights in the town, but I 
can’t make out anything else.” 

‘* Because you are not used to it. 
see the yacht right ahead of us?” 

‘IT can see the outline of a vessel, but I 
couldn’t tell whether it was The Starry Flag 
or a fishing vessel.” 

“*Tt’s the yacht.” 

Bessie looked around her, and tried to dis- 
tinguish the headlands, which looked like mass- 
es of darkness resting beneath the star-lit sky. 

‘‘ Now you can see the yacht,” said Mat, as 
the boat approached a vessel which was not 
unlike the yacht. 

“Yes, I see her plain enough now,” an- 
swered Bessie, taking it for granted. 

“It’s a very pleasant night to sail,” added 
Mat, as the boat ran up alongside the vessel. 

“ Beautiful ! ” exclaimed Bessie, as she looked 
up to the stars. 

The boat was brought up to the gangway; 
the man at the bow oar stepped out, and as- 
sisted her on board. Mat Mogmore did not 
follow her, but pushed off the boat, and pulled 
away into the darkness. It still wanted more 


Can’t you 
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than half an hour of the time appointed for 
the sailing of the yacht. Mat pulled a short 
distance from the vessel, and then lay upon his 
oars. He waited there fifteen minutes, either 
to kill the time or to’ arrange his plans, and 
then ran up alongside the yacht. ; 
He had put Bessie on board of the Caribbee 
He was actually in the employ of Dock Vin- 
cent. ‘ 
Mat stepped on the deck of The Starry Flag, 
whose foresail and mainsail had been hoisted, 
and her anchor hove short: The lamps in the 
cabin and state-rooms were lighted, and the 
steward was as busy: as a bee, and delighted at 
the thought of once more having the beautiful 
young lady on board, for it was a joy to serve 
her, her smile was so sweet, her voice so pleas- 
ant, and her heart so full of kindness. 
“Where are you, Mat?” demanded Levi, as 
the treacherous seaman came on board. 
“* My mother has just had a fit, and they say 
she will not live till morning,” replied Mat, in 
the most disconsolate of tones. “I shouldn’t 


have come on board at all, if Mr. Watson hadn’t 
sent me with a message to you.” 

** What was the message?” asked Levi, ten- 
derly, for he was full of pity for Mat. 

**He told me to tell you that he and Miss 
Bessie would meet you in Portland on your 
arrival. Her mother made such a fuss about 


her going off in the night, without her aunt, 
that her father decided to take the cars, for he 
heard in Gloucester that an excursion train 
would come along about twelve o’clock.” 

“Very well,” said Levi. ‘* I will go on shore 
with you, and see about it. I hope your mother 
will get better.” 

“*T hope so. Mr. Watson started right off 
in the buggy with Bessie.” 

‘ Has he gone?” 

‘* Yes, he went right off. He was ina hurry, 
for he has to drive to Beverly to catch the train. 
You won’t see him if you go on shore.” 

“Then I think I will not go; but I will not 
keep you a moment,” added Levi. 

“If you want another hand in my place, I 
can get Tom Sampson.” 

‘We can get along very well without any 
more help,” replied Levi, as Mat pushed off. 

Levi was vexed that Mrs. Watson’s timidity 
had deprived him of Bessie’s company; but it 
was like her, and on their trip to the eastward, 
he had been obliged to be in port every night 
to please her. However, he would receive his 
passengers on board at Portland the next 
morning; and, in a few minutés more, the 
yacht tripped her anchor, and ‘sailed out of 
the bay. [TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE TWO OLERKS. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


IX Market Square, in the pleasant city of 
Merryport, was a crockery-ware store, over 
the door of which was a black sign, bearing, 
in gilt letters, the name BENJAMIN Hupson, 
For many years this crockery-ware store had 
been there, with the great pitcher hanging in 
front for a sign; indeed, when Mr. Hudson 
first opened the store, some forty years pre- 
viously, he was quite a young man, and the 
sign over his door was very bright and hand- 
some; but now his hair had turned gray, and 
the gilt letters on the sign had grown dim, and 
the owner was called ‘‘Old Hudson ” by all the 
boys and girls of the city. 

The windows of this store had gteat attrac- 
tions for all the children that passed that way. 
There were beautiful vases; handsome China 
mugs, with “Ellen,” “ Fanny,” * William,” 
and lots of other names inscribed upon them; 
there were also plates, with pictures on them 
representing Franklin’s maxims; and funny 
clocks, shaped like dogs, that would roll their 
eyeballs to and fro every time they ticked; and 
many other things, curious and ornamental. 

Mr. Benjamin Hudson had grown rich in 
his business, for he had conducted it all him- 
self, and taken care that nothing should be 
wasted or lost by neglect. He had made 
mistakes, to be sure, as every man will make 
some blunders during a lifetime; but by skilful 
management he quickly recovered from them. 
Sixty-five years had begun to bend over Mr. 
Hudson’s shoulders, and dim the brightness 
of his eyes, and he found business more irk- 
some than it had formerly been. 

‘‘T must have a partner,” said he one day to 
himself, as he sat before a cheerful fire. ‘I 
must have some one interested in the business 
who is young and active, and will take the 
weight from off my shoulders, for I cannot do 
as I used to do.” 

Now, in Mr. Hudson’s employ were ‘two 
young men, Herbert Bond and Charles Sey- 
mour. They had been with him an equal 
length of time, and had performed their duties 
faithfully and well. Charles did his work quick- 
ly, and had a smart way about him, that made 
people think he was greatly superior to Her- 
bert, who had a more quiet demeanor, and ac- 
complished quite as much without making a 
great stir about it. 

‘*T must have either Herbert or Charles for 
a partner,” soliloquized Mr. Hudson; “ which 
one I cannot decide. They both do very well 
in the store, but I ought to know something 
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of them out of the store; and I am sorry to 
say that that is a point I have never paid 
proper attention to, My clerks come here in 
the morning, and go away at night: what be- 


comes of them over night, I know not;-and yet. 


I ought toknow. Neither of them has parents 
in the city; they live in some of the numerous 
boarding-houses, and I hope are steady and 
well behaved. I must see them in their homes, 
and then decide which one shall be my partner.” 

The next day Mr. Hudson ascertained the 
boarding-places of his two clerks, without let- 
ting them know for what purpose; and after 
supper that evening his wife and daughters 
were somewhat astonished to see him go to 
the hall, and put on his coat and hat. 

“Where are you going. papa?” asked Lily, 
the youngest daughter, who could hardly re- 
member the evening when her father had not 
remained at home. 

“T am going to make a call, Lily, on two 
young men of my acquaintance; shall not be 
gone long,” replied Mr. Hudson. And, bid- 
ding them good night, he went out. 

Herbert’s boarding-house was the nearer of 
the two, and here Mr. Hudson stopped first. 
It was a neat-looking house, in a very pleasant 
street. Mrs. Buntin, the landlady, opened the 
door when Mr. Hudson rang. 


“Does a young man named Herbert Bond |° 


board here?” 

“He does. Walk in, sir, and I will call 
him,” replied the woman. 

“T will go to his room, if you will show me 
where it is,” answered Mr. Hudson. ‘TI pre- 
sume he is in it.” 

“T think so; he is seldom out in the even- 
ing. You can step up there if you like, sir; 
go up two flights, and the first docr on your 
right is the one,” replied Mrs. Buntin. 

Mr. Hudson puffed up the stairs, and knocked 
with his cane at the designated door. It was 
opened by Herbert, who looked very much 
amazed when he saw his employer, and 
said, — 

“Why, Mr. Hudson! Is anything the mat- 
ter at the store? Nothing happened out of the 
way, I hope.” 

** No — nothing — nothing at all,” said Mr. 
Hudson, walking in, and taking a chair. “I 
took a notion to call around and see how you 
were this evening.” 

Bond expressed himself as being very glad 
to see his employer; and while he took his 
hat: and cane, Mr. Hudson glanced around 
the chamber. It was an attic room, with two 
dormer windows; a good fire was burning in 
an open grate; a book-rack, filled with books, 
adorned one side of the room, while the centre 
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of the floor was occupied by a table, on which 
were writing materials. Everything looked 
neat and comfortable. 

“You look very cosy here, Herbert; ‘but 
why do you have an attic room? Are there 
none that you can have below stairs?” 

‘“O, yes, sir; but this room is a dollar per 
week cheaper, and I have all the more money 
to send to my father,” replied Herbert. 

“Isn't your father well off?” inquired Mr. 
Hudson. 

‘Not very, sir; he used to be pretty rich, 
but his business was disastrous, and he lost a 
great deal of money,” said Bond. 

‘* What do you find to do evenings? Doesn’t 
time hang heavy?” 

*“¢O, no, sir! I have books to read, and let- 
ters to write. To-night I am writing home; 
they want me to make them a visit; but I write 
father that it is a pretty busy time just now, 
but when it is over I shall ask you for a few 
days’ absence,” answered Herbert. 

“You shall have it willingly,” said Mr. Hud- 
son; and then he added, *“ Does Charles ever 
call upon you?” 

‘No, sir. I have asked him to do so several 
times, but he has never called.” 

‘¢ Are you contented here in this boarding- 
house?” inquired Mr. Hudson. 

“It is a very good boarding-house, and Mrs. 
Buntin treats me very kindly; but I often wish 
that I could live at home, with my father and 
mother,” answered Herbert. 

“And why can’t you? How far is it from 
here?” asked his employer. 

“It is twenty-five miles, sir; rather far to 
travel every day; and then I cannot afford the 
expense,” was Herbert’s reply. 

‘‘ What time should you reach the store in 
the morning?” 

‘* At half past eight, sir.” 

“ And you would have to leave at what hour 
in the afternoon?” 

‘* About half past five, sir.” 

‘Not very bad hours for business. Perhaps 
it can be arranged so that you can live at home, 
Herbert.” 

“OQ, I should like it so much, if I could! I 
am so homesick here in the city!” was. the 
clerk’s reply. 

‘* Well, I'll look into the matter, Herbert. It 
seems a pity that one who is fond of his home 
can’t live there, in these times of railways and 
fast travelling,” said Mr. Hudson ;- and. he rose 
to depart. Herbert thanked him for the visit, 
and said it would please him to see-Mr. Hud- 
son again. } 

The old gentleman descended’ the stairs, well 
satisfied with the call, and said to himself, 
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“* Now for Charles Seymour’s. . I hope I shall 
find him as well occupied as Herbert Bond.” 

On the way to the house, which was three or 
four streets distant, Mr. Hudson's attention 
was attracted to three young men, who were 
talking very loudly, and acting in a rowdy 
manner, pushing each other against the pass- 
ers by, and making rude, insulting remarks 
to them. It so happened that Mr. Hudson 
wore a white hat. So, when these fellows 
passed him, they looked behind, and said, “‘O, 
what a hat!” ‘ Whostole the donkey?” “ The 
man with the white hat,” and similar impolite 
observations. As they walked much faster 
than he did, they were soon out of sight. 

The boarding-house was reached, the bell 
rung, and Mr. Hudson admitted. The servant 
said that Seymour was in, and ushered him to 
his chamber door. Mr. Hudson knocked, and 
the door was immediately flung wide open, and 
a voice exclaimed, — 

* Well, old fellow, got along at last — have 
you? We’re all ready for you; have you got 
the —” Charles Seymour stopped here, and 
his face turned deadly pale at seeing, instead of 
one of his boon companions, his venerable em- 
ployer. It was several seconds before he could 
recover his speech. ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Hudson; you must excuse me; I expected a 
friend this evening, and, in the dim light of 
the entry, I thought you were he. Walk in, 
sir, and sit down.” 

Mr. Hudson entered the room, and was 
somewhat surprised to see there the identical 
three young men who had insulted him in the 
street; they were smoking cigars, and had their 
feet élevated on the bureau, mantel-piece, and 
bedstead. Mr. Hudson saw at once that he 
was a very unwelcome guest. The room was 
in confusion, and Seymour’s actions were pain- 
fully awkward. Nevertheless, his employer 
started a conversation, and had been there 
about ten minutes, when a footstep was heard 
on the stairs; and then the door opened a little 
way, and a bottle of champagne came rolling 
across the floor, followed immediately by a 
round Dutch cheese, a bunch of cigars, and 
two more bottles. Seymour looked dreadfully 
distressed, but could do nothing. It was a 
fourth friend, who had been out for refresh- 
ments, and took this facetious mode of intro- 
ducing them into the chamber. Mr. Hudson 
thought it was time for him to go; so he took 
his leave, and returned to his home. It is 
almost needless to say that Charles Seymour's 
enjoyment of the evening was decidedly marred 
by this unexpected visit. He and his friends 
had arranged for a jolly good time. 





Mr. Hudson was not long in making up his 
mind as to which of his clerks would make the 
most faithful and efficient partner; and in less 
than a week it was announced in the papers 
that Herbert Bond was a member of the firm 
of “Benjamin Hudson & Co.” It was a happy 
day for Herbert, for he could live at home again, 
amid the scenes of his childhood; and it was 
not many years before he managed the whole 
of the business himself, and became a wealthy 
man. 

Charles Seymour knew very well the reason 
of Mr. Hudson’s choice, and he never ceased 
to regret having formed such unprofitable ac- 
quaintances as were assembled in his room that 
unlucky evening. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


IX. — Brit Bucket’s Story. 


Arm making a hearty meal of venison, 
the camp being all in good order, those 
of us who were at leisure sat on the ground 
about the fire, conversing pleasantly. 

We soon discovered that Dan Cooper's 
“modesty,” about which Bill Bucket spoke 
so often, was a thing which had no existence. 
Cooper’s most striking peculiarity, in fact, was 
that opposite quality of modesty which is known 
as brag. He was the most extraordinary ex- 
hibition of brassy self-sufficiency that I ever 
came across, and told such stories as the ear 
of man never yet heard and believed. Asa 
relater of steep stories, Dan Cooper was re- 
nowned throughout the western country; and 
he was not a little proud of this celebrity. He 
never smiled, nor laughed; but his face was 
such a comical face to look upon that it pro- 
voked the listener to laughter irresistibly. 

But I was not so much interested in Dan 
Cooper, on this first night of our acquaint- 
ance with the two trappers, as I was in Bill 
Bucket, who was just the reverse of Cooper in 
his general appearance, no less than in his 
aversion to story-telling. He liked to hear 
Cooper’s ‘ yarns,” as he called them, and 
would roar with merriment over them; but he 
never ventilated his own exploits. He wasa 
tall, slim, dark man — very different in aspect 
from the trapper generally, who is more in- 
clined to shortness in stature. 

I mentioned this fact to Mr. Bucket, as we 
sat by the fire. 

“Yes,” said he, “I am a slim one. My 
father and mother both died of consumption, 
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and ef I had staid east, whar they lived, and 
whar I was born, I'd a b’en a dead man thirty 
year ago, I cal’late.” 

~ Can't you entertain us with some account 
of your life, Mr. Bucket?” said I. 

“*Tain’t my style much,” said Bucket.” “ Ef 
yer want a yarn, Dan Cooper's yer‘man. Dan’s 
modesty itself, but he kin talk.” 

“Another time for Dan,” said Captain 
Barnes. ‘“‘ We want to hear your history, 
Bucket. It will be more interesting than 


Dan’s yarns, good as they are, because it will 
be true.” ; 

“Yer rough on me, cap,” said Cooper, 
““My yarns is allers 


snapping his one eye. 
straight.” 

But we all joined in urging Bucket to tell his 
story, and he finally said, — 

“JT don’t mind givin’ yer ther skileton of my 
history, gentlemen; but yer know true stories 
ain’t.interestin’, —-Dan knows that, — and on 
one condition I'll talk.” 

‘¢ Name the condition,” said I. 

“ Yer called me Mister Bucket jist now,” said 
the old trapper. ‘‘ Ef yer will agree not ter 
mister me agin, why, that will suit me, and 
that’s all I ask.” 

* Agreed,” said we all. 

“Thank yer, gentlemen. Wal!—ter begin 
at ther beginnin’, I was borned in old Vir- 
ginny; but I don’t rac’lect: much about that 
thar country, ’cause my parrents moved into 
Missouri when I was a youngster. When I 
was ten year old, my mother died —died of 
consumption, gentlemen; and arter that, my 
father moved his duds to Six Mile Perrarie. 
But thar ain’t none of them ar eastern neigh- 
borhoods that’s healthy, and in less nor a 
year my father died too —died of consump- 
tion, like my mother. I was about the sick- 
liest little boy yer ever did see in them days, 
and I right soon made up my head that ef I 
wanted to stay above ground, I'd better try the 
west. Sol left that ar onhealthy region, and 
struck out on ther free perraries. I fell in with 
a party of trappers bound fer ther Yaller Stone, 
and frum that day ter this, I’ve led that.ar sort 
er life — now here, now thar — but allers whar 
the air’s good for human critters. [ve hunted 
and trapped ’bout all over ther cquntry, I reckon 
— Oregon, and Washin’ton Territory; out in 
Arizona and Calerforny; on ther plains, and 
on ther Rocky Mountings; and I’ve allers had 
my health. I reckon that’s ’bout the len’th of 
my yarn, gentlemen.” 

““O, come, Bucket! ” cried Charley Franks. 
“Don’t back out that way. Give us scme of 
your adventures.” 

“I ain’t much on adventures, gentlemen,” 
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said Bucket; quietly, relighting his pipe, which 
had gone out while he talked. 

*‘ Here’s Master Fred,” said I, ‘‘ with his 
mouth wide open, eager to swallow anything 
you choose to relate.” 

“*Tain’t my style,” said Bucket again. 

‘But you have had adventures — haven’t 
you?” put in Fred. 

“Which?” 

* Adventures — Indian fights, and fights with 
wild animals, and so on.” 

“Heaps on ’em,” said Bucket — “ heaps. 
I’ve be’n wounded ’bout fifty times, I cal’late — 
had arrers in ’bout every part of my corpora- 
tion, purty much. Got about half a dozen 
arrer-heads in my flesh now, and expect to 
carry em to my grave; but I hain’t lost no 
limbs ner featur’s. Thar’s Dan, he’s laid off a 
leg and an eye; but curus ter say, he never 
yarns ’bout ¢kem. It's natur, I reckon.” 

“Did you ever kill Indians?” asked Fred 
again. 

“T should hope so, my lad —I should hope 
so. "Bout four or five hundred redskins, I cal- 
late, I’ve put out of a world that they ain’t no 
benefit to.” 

‘¢ And have you never been back to the east 
— as you call it?” I asked — though it seemed 
a little odd to me that he should call Missouri 
the east. 

**Wunst,” said Bucket. ‘I went back to Six 
Mile Perrarie bout twenty year ago. I left two 
brothers and a sister thar when I come west. 
I found ’em all dead. So Icome back agin; and 
here I stays the rest of my days. I’m nigh onto 
sixty year old now, but I reckon I'm useful yit.” 

‘¢‘ We found you useful,” said Captain Barnes, 
referring to the good service which had been 
done us in the case of the Camanches. 

“I don’t think much of your story-telling 
powers, though,” said Charley Franks. 

“Yer sound!” said Bucket, extending his 
hand to Franks. ‘‘ Yer sound! I told yer it 
wan’t my style. Cooper’s the yarnist of this 
firm.” 

‘‘ By the way, Cooper,” said Captain Barnes, 
‘* you know one of our late visitors, it seems.” 

“Which?” asked Cooper. 

“Spotted Nose. He had a letter of recom- 
mendation from you.” 

‘The bloody varmint! ” growled Cooper. 

‘*How did that come about?” asked the 
captain. : 

“Tl tell yer all about it, gentlemen,” said 
Cooper. ‘And ¢his yarn is a fact, yer can bet 
high on it.” 

Thereupon Dan Cooper related the story 
which is given in the next chapter. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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Directions, — Words in SMALL CAPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


NONGTONGPAW. 
_BY C. DIBDIN. 


OHN BULL * for pastime * took 

a@ PRANCE, 

Some time ago, to peep at °FRANCE; 

To talk of '*scrences and arts, 

And 'KNOWLEDGE * gained in foreign 
parts. 

Monsieur, obsequious, heard him 
speak, 

And "ANSWERED John in heathen 
GREEK: 

To all he ASKED, ’bout all he saw, 

*Twas, ‘! MONSIEUR, JE VOUS N’EN- 
TENDS PAS.” a 


John to the Patais Roya * come, 

Its *sPLENDOR almost struck him 
DUMB, 

‘I say, whose *House is that there 
here?” 

“House! Jz vous N’ENTENDS PAS, 
MONSIEUR.” 

‘““What, Noncroncrpaw * again!” 
cries John; 

** This fellow is some mighty Don: 

No doubt he’s plenty for the Maw; 

Tll *BREAKFAsST * with this Nong- 
tongpaw.” 


John saw VERSAILLES from Marlé’s 
height, 

And cried, astonished at the sight, 

‘* Whose fine "gesTATE * is that there 

y here?” 

“State! Je vous N’ENTENDS PAS, 
MONSIEUR.” 

“* His? What, the *Lanp and ‘Houses 
too? 

The fellow’s richer than a Jew: 

On *EVERYTHING he lays his claw! 

I should like to *pinz * with Nong- 
tongpaw.” 





@ “Sir, I do not understand you.” In 
repeating the phrase, shrug the shoulders. 





Next tripping came a courtly "Farr: 

John cried, enchanted with her air, 

“* What lovely "wencu is that there here?” 

‘‘VENTCH! JE VOUS. N’ENTENDS PAS, MON- 
SIEUR.” 

“What, ‘HE again? Upon my tire! 

4A PALACE, 'tLANDS, and then * a 'wiIFE 

Sir Josuva might delight to draw: 

I should like to *sup * with Nongtongpaw 


But hold! whose ’FuNERAL’s that?” cries John. 

‘‘ JE VOUS N’ENTENDS PAS.”  ‘‘ What, is ‘HE * 
gone? 

1* WEALTH, '*FAME, and ‘BEAUTY could not save 

Poor *NoNGTONGPAW, then, from the grave! 

His race is RUN, his game is UP. 

I'd with him **BREAKFAST, **DINE, and *suP; 

But since he chooses to WITHDRAW, 

*Goop NIGHT t’ ye, Mounseer Nongtongpaw.” 
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EDITORIAL FELIGITIES. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


[CONCLUDED.} 
[Znter ALEXANDER EAGER.] 


Mr. Papery. O! ah! it’s you! I’m delighted 
to see you. ° 

Eager. Have I the supreme felicity of be- 
holding the renowned and talented Mr. Papery? 

Mr. P. Hang talent and renown! My name 
is Papery. 

Eager. 1 had the honor of sending you some 
‘* Letters from the Idalian Groves.” 

Mr. P. Ah, yes! O, yes! Isent them back. 
Did you not receive them? We preter corre- 
spondence nearer home. 

Eager. I received them in safety. I called 
this morning to consult you upon the great and 
glorious career of authorship. My name is 
Eager, and eager am I to enter the charmed 
circle of authors — 

Mr. P. My dear sir, don't think of it! 

Eager. And perhaps, subsequently, of ed- 
itors. 

Mr. P. 
ambition? 

Eager. What can be nobler? Sir, it is the 
passion of my soul, the hope of my life, the 
summum.bonum of my fondest aspirations. 
When I see my writing in print, I feel as 
though borne on eagle pinions to the. summit 
of Mount Olympus, where I can taste the nec- 
tar of the gods. 


The Lord save us! Is that your 
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Mr. P. Most singular sensations! Do you 
have them often? 

Eager. Alas! I am still the young eaglet, 
unable to leave the parent nest. 

Mr. P. Ah! if you were but full-fledged, 
now, I should be happy to have you assume 
my quills. 

Eager. Nothing would make me happier 
than to become your associate! i 

Mr. P. Scissors! I don’t mean that! Take 
the whole thing off my hands. Buy me out. 
What is your profession, young man? 

Eager. 1 blush to inform you that, for the 
present, I am compelled to vend laces, flowers, 
corsets, shoe-strings, &c., in my father’s store; 
but when I contemplate the blissful realms of 
literature — 

Mr. P. Pho! a dry-goods clerk! I don’t 
wonder you blush, for that is the very meanest 
vocation a man can pursue. I wonder the men 
don’t take to dress-making; yet I assure you, 
friend Eager, it is a more independent, peace- 
ful, and remunerative calling than that of an 
editor. 

Eager. Indeed, sir, you cannot mean — 

Mr. P. Indeed, I do, young man; you may 
have the divine afflatus of a — of a — George 
Francis Train ; but it don’t pay. 

Eager. What is filthy lucre, compared — 

Mr. P. You will rather say, “‘O, where is 
the filthy lucre?” when you have a wife and 
ten children on your hands, and the landlord 
comes down on you, followed by the butcher, 
the grocer, the milkman, the tailor, the printer, 
with the devil and the sheriff at their heels. 
If you don’t believe it, just buy me out, and 
I'm your grateful friend forever. 

Eager. I have neither the money nor the 
present experience, only the dawning talent. 

Mr. P. When it dawns, call again. ( Writes.) 

Eager. You don’t understand me, sir. 

Mr. P. Yl be hanged if I do. 

Eager. I bid you good morning. 

Mr. P. Hold, one minute. TP’ll make you an 
offer. T’ll exchange places with you. Take 
my whole establishment, — debts, good will, 
and all, — and TI’'ll go to Smutville (that’s 
where you hail from?) and be counter-jumper. 
Is it a bargain? 

Eager. You are pleased to mock a youthful 
aspirant — ; 

Mr. P. I never was more in earnest. 

Eager. But I remember Homer, and take 
courage. ‘The day may come, sir, when you 
will look upon me — 

Mr. P. Bless your heart, I hope it will.’ 'I 
trust you may some day be président of ‘the 
United States, — or, worse yet} ‘an editor! 
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Good morning. [2Zxi# Eaczr.] O for a 
customer to buy me out! But I must go on 
with that leader. (Writes.) ‘* Beware of ail 
such men as Mr. Fungus, who are like whited 
sepulchres — fair and beautiful on the surface 
of their flowery speeches, but their ways go 
down to — ” 


[Enter Mr. Funcus.]} 


Talk of the devil, and he will appear to you. 
How are you, Fungus? 

Fungus. Capital! Never was better in my 
life. How does the world use you? You look 
bored to death. 

Mr. P. Yam. Have had a fighting Irish- 
man and a literary young man here all the 
morning; and so, of course — 

Fungus. Of course. Just so. You couldn’t 
get up your usual spiteful little article about me. 

Mr. P. That’s it. I had just commenced it 
when you came in. 

Fungus. Ha,ha,ha! IfI were not the best- 
natured fellow alive, I should fall out with you 
sometimes. That last hit on me was awful. 
But I never allow politics to break up friend- 
ships. I presume you honestly believe you 
are going to reform the world, and I honestly 
believe you can’t do it. 

Mr. P. Not while such sinners as you cum- 
ber the earth. 

Fungus. Hit him again; he has no friends. 
But, seriously, I came up to prove my friend- 
ship for you. Doubleface told me you were 
hard up. ' 

Mr. P. Hard up’s no name for it; say dead 
broke. 

Fungus. Not so bad as that, though? 

Mr. P. Fact. But I can hit you and your 
clique just as hard. I don’t knuckle to you 
rich flunkies, you see. . 

Fungus. How did it happen, John? You ' 
are the smartest editor in the state. Your pa- 
per has a good circulation, and does a deal of 
mischief — ‘ 

Mr. P. To your party. I mean it shall. Go 
on; you’re up to something. Let’s have it; 
and don’t beat round the bush, and try to soap 
me. 

Fungus. Never any confidence in me, John. 
You will think better of me by and by. How 
did you get so behindhand? 

Mr. P. Delinquent subscribers. They won't 
pay up. Then a wife and ten children: I 
can’t see them starve. 

Fungus. Hm-m. No business capacity. 
We'll, Pll let you have a thcusand dollars. 

Mr. P. ‘That would set'me on my feet again! 
But I’ve no¢ecurity to offer. 
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Fungus. Call it a partnership, John. Brains 
against capital. 

Mr. P. You remind me of him who took 
somebody up into a high mountain, and prom- 


ised to give him all the kingdoms of the world’ 


if he would worship him — eh, Fungus? 

Fungus. That’s rough, Papery, when I want 
to help you. 

Mr. P. Why, you don’t mean to come into 
a partnership with me, and adopt my principles? 

Fungus. Be patient. Opinions differ. You 
are an extremist. You are getting unpopular. 
Your views do not meet the wants of the people. 
We think alike in the main, only we misrepre- 
sent each other. You attribute opinions to me 
that I never held, and then cry war to the knife. 
I leave it to you if it is a Christian principle. 
I believe in the millennium, when the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together. You the lion, 
Ithe lamb. Come, John, be a Christian; take 
a thousand dollars for half interest, and let me 
be the business editor, and temper your — 

Mr. P. Get behind me, Satan. Am I the 
man to sell my vote for my taxes, or my soul 
for @ thousand dollars? Fungus, you’re a 
worse nan than I ever thought you were. [I'll 
put this into my leader to-morrow. 

Fungus. Now, Papery, you wouldn’t be mean 
enough — 

Mr. P. My duty to truth and the right com- 
pels me to expose all kinds of falsehood and 
treachery. 

Fungus. Then there’s but one thing left: 
will you sell out? 

Mr. P. I might be prevailed upon. 

Fungus. For two thousand? 

Mr. P. And you pay the debts? 

Fungus. Yes. 

Mr. P. It’s a bargain, with one condition: 
that I shall write one more leader. 

Fungus. Here’s your money. Write away. 
(Takes up a paper.) 

Mr. P. ( Writes.) ‘Change of proprietor- 
ship. — This is.to warn all the subscribers of 
this paper that I have this day disposed of my 
interest in The Star of Truth to Judas Fungus, 
who will at once change this publication to the 
Herald of Falsehood. I therefore advise all 
present subscribers at once to subscribe for the 
Banner of Liberty, which is a good and reliable 
sheet.” There, that will pay him back for his 
wire-pulling. (ings a bell, and Tom enters.) 
Here, Tom, take this up immediately. Have 
it headed in display type, and put in triple- 
leaded Long Primer for to-morrow’s leader. 

Fungus. I have never. done the editorial, 
but I have written considerable for the press. 
There will be no trouble, I presume? 





Mr. P. There’s nothing easier than editing, 
after you get used to it. Here is the editorial 
chair. Here are the I..O. U.’s, and_here are 
the quills. Good luck to you. 


[Znter Mrs. Papery and ten children.] 


Mrs. P. O, John, what shall we do? What 
shall we do? The sheriff has come, and the 
landlord, and the grocer; and they are so cruel! 
We cannot stay there, and they will take all 
our furniture. Can’t we go to the poorhouse? 
The children have nowhere to lay their heads, 
and — we have had nothing to eat to-day. 

Mr: P..: Well, well; that’s a pretty scrape! 
Pll bring a suit for damages against the whole 
posse of them. Hlere’s fifty dollars, Mary; 
take the children all down to Copeland’s, and 
give them all they can eat. I’ve sold out, Ma- 
ry. Next week we will start for the west, buy 
a farm, build a log cabin, and be happy. 

[Exeunt. 

Fungus. Well, this is sudden. I never ex- 
pected to bean editor. But it’s easy enough to 
a man who was born with brains. A man of 
genius can do anything. 


[Znter Tom, considerably defaced with ink.) 


Tom. Where’s Papery? 

Fungus. He's gone. I’m the editor now. 
Who. are you, and what do. you want? 

Tom. I'm the devil, if you please. 

Fungus. You look like it. 

_ Tom. The foreman wants to know as how 
if Moses in Egypt is alive, sir? 

Fungus. I should say not. He died several 
thousand years ago. JI had no idea printers 
were so stupid... I supposed they were rather 
an intelligent class. 

Tom. I mean, is the type alive what it’s sot 
up in? 

' Fungus. Type alive? None of your fooling, 
young man! 

Tom. I guess you don’t know much about 
printin’-offices, sir. An’ the foreman wants to 
know if the ads have all come in, and if Horace 
Greeley is dead, and who'll take his place? and 
he wants to justify the form; and won’t you 
please to read these proofs. quick ? 

Fungus. Angels and ministers of grace! 
What language does this little heathen speak? 
Dead and alive! justification! that sounds 
like a parson — making a form! Jerusalem! 
Where’s Papery? I.thought that rascal had 
sold. me, a few times, but this is a dead sell. 
Messenger of darkness! go to your foreman and 
tell him I don't understand Hottentot, and to 
go on with his business, read his own forms, 
and, justify his own dead and alive proofs. I 
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shan’t do it. I’m writing an article on “The 
Rights of Woman and the Dignity of Man,” 
and don’t want to be disturbed. [Zaz¢ Tom.] 
Papery has taught me a big lesson —a con- 
founded big lesson! I’ve heard of it before: 
“Be not wise in your own conceit.” (Zo 


the audience.) — Friends, if any of you think 
natural genius makes the editor, just come up 
here and try it, and I will prove that I am jus- 
tified in saying you will soon be more dead 
[Curtain falls. 


than alive! 


FRIENDLY HINTS TO “OUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.” 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 


“ UR BOYS AND GIRLS,” have -you 

ever particularly noticed the appearance 
of the'different mouths around you, and thought 
how much the /eef’ affect personal appearance? 
Compare two misses, one with regular, clean, 


white, and pearly teeth, as she parts her tinted | 


lips to smile, or in pleasant conversation, with 
one who is otherwise fair, and even pretty, 
but who has black and filthy teeth, half de- 
cayed, standing in all directions, looking more 
like zusks than like human teeth! Bah! You 
turn away, scarcely able to see anything but 
her ‘‘unwholesome” teeth. How untidy they 
look! and what an unpleasant odor is con- 
stantly issuing from what might otherwise be 
called a mouth! One, two, three, or more 
shelly things, once teeth, filled with decaying 
food, with as many “ugly roots” as appro- 
priate neighbors, emit an odor that might well 
vie with that of the “‘ Augean stables.” 

Do my young readers know what this dark 
covering on the teeth is; this thick, yellow 
crust, so often entirely concealing the beauti- 
ful “enamel,” which is designed for ornament 
and the protection of the teeth? It is called 
“tartar,” but is really composed of phosphate 
of lime, &c., with a goodly supply of ‘dive 
creatures,” somewhat resembling suakes, close- 
ly imbedded in this disgusting Crust, as other 
vermin live in filth! If any one doubts this, 
let him look at some of this filthy mass through 
a microscope, and doubt no more. One look 
might give you an emetic, and induce you to 
take ‘excellent care of your teeth. Think of 
these snakish creatures, these*wriggling eels, 
snailish, slimy, loathsome vermin, as they crawl 
from tooth to tooth, or swim in the decaying 
food or tobacco spittle of a putrid cavity! 
Would you “slay your thousands” of these 
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wild animals? If so, brush your teeth daily, 
or oftener, with soft water and refined soap, 
rinsing the mouth aftereach meal, in addition 
to removing bits of food, &c., collected in the 
cavities and interstices, using only a sof¢ tooth- 
pick, as a quill, &c. The soap — if a nice arti- 
cle — will not only destroy these vile creatures, 
but leave a sweet and pleasant taste in the 
mouth. Try it and see. They seem to dis- 
like soap as much as some boys do, and 
“secede” in great haste. Do you say that 
you would as soon have this wild herd in your 
mouth as soap? Well, we differ in our tastes. 
Even ‘soft soap” — that of the most unpleas- 
ant kind — would scarcely contaminate some 
mouths, filled with decaying food, and more 
filthy tobacco. . Boys, how can you put such 
stuff in a clean mouth? This soap may be 
kept in a bottle, ready for use, to which a little 
borax and spirits of camphor have been added, 
with some pleasant essence, as checkerberry, 
to make it more agreeable to the taste. 

All acids, as vinegar, lemon juice, hard cider, 
&c., injure the teeth, ‘setting them on edge,” 
particularly when some part of the beautiful 
covering, the enamel, is cracked off, exposing 
the real bone of the tooth, which is dissolved 
by acids, and of course destroyed. This enam- 
el is broken by the use of pins and the like, 
instead of proper toothpicks; by cracking nuts 
with the teeth; the sudden change from hot 
to cold, — as glass ware is broken,—and by 
chewing any very hard substance, or prying 
the teeth apart. . 

Again, the free use of candy, and sweets in 
general, is injurious to the teeth. These sweets 
sometimes remain between the teeth, and at 
last become sour, dissolving them like any 
other acid. If the crust becomes very thick, 
not easi!y removed, the teeth may be rubbed 
with some soft wood, as a piece of pine, ora 
piece of the cedar of a lead pencil, rubbing 
hard enough to gradually remove and kill the 
intruding vermin. 

Finally, boys, never chew tobacco to keep 
your teeth clean. Only look into the mouth 
of one who does, and see if it preserves his; 
see if his teeth are clean, and in good con- 
dition. If not, avoid his example. 


——_—___ 


—— Tue Macedonian conqueror, when in- 
vited to hear a man who sang like a nightin- 
gale, replied: that he had heard the nightingale 
herself. J 


—— WATER-MILLS for grinding corn were 


invented in 555 by Belisarius, while besieged 
in Rome by the Goths. 
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228. Teherun. 229. America. 230. 527. 
231. Little by Little, or Life on the Lake. 232. 
Patient waiting no loss. 233. Out of debt, out 
of danger. 234. Everett’s Life of Washington. 
235- Rochester. 236. Tiger lily. _ 237. Wheat- 
ear. 238. (Two bees) (eel) (EB) (rat) (ED 
BED) (ill) (eye) (gent on S) (tea) (and) 
(pers) (Eve) (ear) (ring) — To be celebrated, 
be diligent, honest, and persevering. 239. 
G-old. 240. S-word. 241. P-ike. 242. S-tag. 
243. Trust God and do right. 244. Remember 
me. 245. Samaria. 246. Silesia. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
247. 


ENIGMAS. 

249. It 1s composed of 6 letters. The 1, 2, 3 
used to preserve fruits in. The 4, 5, 6:a girl’s 
name. The whole a part of North America. 

SaGITTAw. 

250. It is composed of 10 letters. The 1, 5, 
6, 7 is a part of a bird. The 2, 3,4 is the name 
ofa wood. The 8, 9, ro is the name of a meas- 
ure. The whole is the name of a great gen- 
eral. Gurwine Srar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

251. Why is Prussia like a bramble-bush? 
252. Why is Arabia like asentinel? 253. What 
island commands Louisa to masticate her food? 
254. What islands should fools live on? 255. 
Why is-Germany like infected cheese? 

Wiwe Awake. 





.. CROSS-worD ENIGMA. 
256. My first is in talk, but not in words; 
My second’s in nest, but not in birds; 
My third is.in light, but not in dark; 
My fourth is in eagle, but not in lark; 
My fifth.is in green, but not in yellow; 
My sixth is in growl, but not.in bellow; 
My seventh’s on the surface, but not in the 
core; - 
My eighth is in shop, but not in store; 
My ninth is in shoe, but not in last; 
And my whole is very fast. Przrp O’Day. 


REBUS. | 


DovsiEe ACROSTIC, 
In which the initials form a city and the finals 
the river upon which it is situated : — 

258. 1. A tree. 2. Instead of. 3. A plank. 
4. Charitable donations. 5. A negative. 6. 
Spun wool. OLIVER. 

BLANKS. ° 

Fill the blanks with the same word differ- 
ently accented: — 

259. The —— to Fingal’s Cave would —— 
a stranger. 260. To select —— often —— a 
writer to annoyance. Korn Koss. 


PROVERBIAL ANAGRAMS. 
261. If I stand Ell on tall feet spur? 262. 
Lest a widow’s him. 263. I file in, dim foes, 
that we heard ten. 264. I saw Tom burn no 
lady, I eat, HauTsoy. 


Musicat PuzzLes. 
265. 266. 


Ross. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

267. Remove the leg, and you have what I 
did at breakfast. 268. Take off the leg, and 
you have the end. 269. Teke away the leg, 
and you have a liquor. 270. Take off a hat, 
and you have a color. 271. Remove the cat, 
and you finda comb. 272. Remove a cat, and 
you havea log. Eppiz Mace. 
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ED SKETCHLEY has visited the rural 
districts, where he found a natural curi- 
osity, viz., a boy who never heard of Our 
Boys AND Girts. Of course our friend turned 
missionary, enlightened this benighted human, 
and induced him to subscribe. When Ned left, 
the young man was gleaning comfort and hap- 
piness from the Head Work of the last number, 
and N.S. is anxiously awaiting the thanks of the 
publishers, which we hereby gratefully tender. 
He is also desirous of exchanging specimens 
of drawings and designs with our artistic young 
friends, — Amateur, Rita, and others, — who 
could not fail to enjoy his unique sketching, as 
we do.. Address Ned Sketchley, 23 Lancaster 


Street, New York. 
Dick M. has made good his claim to nephew- 
ship by sending five subscribers, with a prom- 


ise of more. Welcome, Dick. — Empire State 
sends so many good things, with the raciest 
kind of a letter, that we really wish we could 
take them all, but can only accept the blanks, 
which are excellent. — Otto A. N., see pro- 
spectus for 1868 for price of bound volume. 
The “ray” could not be well represented. — 
Thanks’ to Prescott for his discriminating 
praise. Take such a course of study as you 
are sure is best adapted to your natural tal- 
ents. But don’t be a coward when you face 
Greek verbs. Labor omnia vincit is a golden 
motto. Rebuses contain letters. — Clarence 
M. W., another nephew, sends some good re- 
buses, from which we take one. ' We shall be 
happy to visit the famous ‘‘ Nelson Ledges” 
with him when we go’to Ohio. There is no 
need of publishing the rest of ‘Freaks of 
Fortune,” if he knows all about it! 

Bashful (!!) makes ts blush to the tips of 
ourears. Is he ‘‘ right about the name”? By 
no means. — Rita’s account of canvassing for 
the Magazine is highly interesting. The puz- 
tle is acceptable. — Wal’s puzzle is good, but 
takes too much room. —~ Dounsey, it. will con- 
tinue through the volume. Address the editor, 
“Harrison Square, Mass.” Ducks quack: — 
W. S., Jr., the puzzles were not thrown away. 
Second rebus accepted. — Emil G. T.,'send-to 
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the publishers for a cover. — We accept blanks 
from Santy Claws and Korn Kobb. — Clarence 
Clayton, thanks for the charade and the good 
wishes. — The contributions from F. H. B., 
Blue Jay, Hawkeye, Bay State, and Gus P. 
have nearly all been sent before. — Those from 
Mystery, Nick Noddy, Bill Long, John Jumper, 
Little Mary, Jerry Jingle (the idea in musical 
puzzle used before), Nepos, O. O., Jr., and 
Splash are not quite good enough. Try 
again. 

M. P. sends enigmas written with a pencil, 
which is against the rule. — Sagittaw wishes 
to hear from Korn Kobb. Blanks all right. — 
We receive the old puzzle about John Under- 
wood, Andover, Mass., pretty regularly once a 
week. This time Pugnose furnishes it. Noth- 
ing, however, can induce us to publish it. — 
Hautboy’s rebus is just the thing. We have 
one of W. W.’s on hand. — We look after the 
“little stupids” pretty sharply, Mary S. Glad’ 
you are so pleased with the Magazine. — Chip 
sent no answer to cross-word enigma. Han- 
nah has it. 


The following named subscribers wish to 
correspond: D. O. T., 38 Fifth Street, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. (with Ned Sketchley and others) ; 
Granther Green, care Geo. Whitelock, Mount 
Washington, Baltimore County, Md. (with 
George Gimney, Cliff Clipper, Rob Roy, and 
Ned Sketchley) ; Tom Somers, Cincinnati, O., 
Harry Hastings, Box 3814, Boston, Mase. 
(with George Gimney and Clarence Clayton) ; 
G. H. B. (with Rob Roy), Box 566, Evansville, 
Ind.; J. W. A., 341 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
(with Lorain Lincoln and Josiah. Trinkle) ; 
S. M. Conklin, P. O. Box 1512, New York; 
Hime Vandaleur, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; George K. 
James, Cincinnati, O. 

We put the following into 

Our AccePTED DRAWER. 

V. Jupiter, enigma; Fast A. Sleep, rebus; 
C. A. W., transpositions; Try Again, cross- 
word enigma; Bob, double acrostic; Harry 
Hastings, geographical rebus; Sloppy, plants; 
Hoky Poky, rebus; G. Grant, rebus; Prairie 
Boy, geographical questions; Lorain Lincoln, 
double acrostic; Tatnai, rebus; Yankee Ned, 
sans-pieds; Robert Roe, sans-tétes; G. H. B., 
charade ; Sagittaw, sans-tétes ; Rob Roy, trans- 
positions (good); Jas. C. G., rebus; Wood- 
chuck, rebus; C. M. L., rebus; G. B., enigma; 
Trix, transpositions; Yorick, new geograph- 
icals; Unick, square-word; Lynn C. Doyley 
geographical questions; T. Traddles, rebus; 
Junior, sans-tétes; Steeple Chase, enigma; 
Yorick, cross-word enigma. 
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ELEMENTS OF SOHOLARSHIP. 


ead not imagine, young friend, that you are 
a better scholar than your schoolmate 
because you learn with less effort. It is by no 
means the bright, quick-witted scholars that 
excél in the long and toilsome race for knowl- 
edge; it is the patient, the earnest, the brave. 
A prize scholar in mathematics was once the 
dullest boy in figures we ever knew. It seemed 
impossible to make him understand the prin- 
ciple of long division; everybody who under- 
took to enlighten him on the subject gave it 
up in despair; but he never gave up himself! 
That was the secret of his ultimate success. 
He possessed the mental heroism of a Wash- 
ington. He never gave up the battle with his 
own’ dulness. With him there was no such 
word as fazl. He spent weeks over a problein 
which the bright scholar would solve-in an 
hour. Of course his friends considered it\a 
great affliction that he was ‘‘so hard to learn.” 
But long afterwards they came to realize that 
this very dulness was the means of developing 
the most valuable traits of character — hardy 
application and persistent perseverance that 
would grapple with the most abstruse prob- 
lems, and never give up except as victor. 
‘* There is no royal road to learning;” and 
however flowery and smooth the first paths 
may seem, there are rough and rugged steeps 
(among mathematics and Greek verbs) which 
are only accessible. to those who are capable 
of faithful and manly application. If one has 
never been obliged to study hard, he will, be 
very apt to think he cannot do it when the 
case demands it. Then do not think yourself 
fortunate because you learn more readily than 
your schoolmates; neither be at all discour- 
aged if they outstrip you. Patient applica- 
tion, energy, and perseverance are the true 
gold of good scholarship, and will give disci- 
pline to the mind, which is of more real value 
than ready wit or native talent. 


—— In the Sicilian monarchy, up to 1860, 
when it became a part of the kingdom of Italy, 
irreverent expressions respecting saints, used 
in public places, subjected the offender to im- 
prisonment and hard labor for not less than 
seven nor more than twelve years. Jf 





THOR’S HAMMER. 


HOR, the Thunderer, was the son of Odin, 
the Alfadur (All Father) of the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, as recorded in the 
Eddas of Northern Europe. Thor possessed 
three remarkable elements of power — a ham- 
mer that would rend rocks and mountains, and 
had besides the convenient property of return- 
ing to his hand of its own accord; a belt that 
doubled his strength when he wore it; and iron 
gloves, which added force to the blows of the 
hammer. 

There are, many interesting legends told of 
this hammer, and it is often referred to in Swe- 
dish and Danish writings. 

The most powerful enemies of the gods were 
the Frostand Mountain Giants, who excelled in 
cunning devices. Qnce,Thrym, the Frost King, 
actually got possession of Thor’s hammer, and 
wisely buried it, eight fathoms deep, under ice 
and rocks.. Thor was greatly distressed. at his 
loss, and sent to negotiate with Thrym, who at 
length promised to restore the hammer, if the 
gods would give him the goddess Freya for his 
wife.. .Now Freya was the most beautiful of all 
the deities, — a sweet and gentle goddess, who 


‘loved the spring and the flowers, and presided 


over love, and music, and fairies. She must 


‘have been lovely indeed to warm the cold heart 


of the Frost King. But the gentle goddess de- 
clared she would die sooner than wed a hideous 
FrostGiant. So Thor resolved tospare her from 
the dreadful fate by resorting to. an artful ex- 
pedient.. He dressed himself in the garments 
of Freya, and set out for Jotunheim, where he 
presented himself, closely veiled, as the be- 
trothed of King Thrym. 

Thrym received his guest with all the courte- 
sies due his promised bride, and ordered a 
sumptuous repast to be prepared for her and 
her attendants. 

Imagine the consternation of the Frost King, 
however, when his gentle bride quickly de- 
spatched a whole ox, eight large salmon, with 
a proportionate quantity of other viands, and 
drank Thrym’s health in three tuns of mead. 
But her attendant explained, to his satisfac- 
tion, that she was so anxious to meet her 
suitor, that she had been unable to eat a mor- 
sel, for eight days. So the king ordered the 
hammer to be given her. Thor’s triumph was 
complete. Already girded with the belt of 
strength, he put on the iron gloves, seized his 
trusty hammer, and slew Thrym and all his 
followers. 


—— Buttons and button-holes of cloth were 
once prohibited by law in England. 





